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“THE TYNGSBOROUGH BRIDGE” 


It is probable that before long the present bridge will be 
replaced by a wider, more modern structure, so it Seems 
fitting that we review the history of Tyngsboro Bridge. 


The following article, written by the late Louville Cur- 
tis, is reprinted from the V. I. A. Annual for 1913: 


After many years of discussion and agitation by the 
citizens of the Town, an act was passed by ‘tthe State Leg- 
islature, authorizing and requiring the County Commission- 
ers of the County of Middlesex to lay out a highway and 
construct a bridge across the Merrimac River, in the Town 
of Tyngsborough. This act was approved on April 19, 1871. 


On May 5, 1871, the Selectmen and others of Tyngsbor- 
ough petitioned the County Commissioners to proceed to lay 
out the highway and construct the bridge, as authorized. 


After several hearings, at which representatives of the 
Towns of Tyngsborough, Dunstable, Chelmsford, and _ the 
City of Lowell, were present, the County Commissioners, at 
a meeting held at Hast Cambridge, on the second Tuesday 
of January, 1872, laid out the highway, and gave an order 
for the construction of the bridge. 


Plans were prepared shortly after this order was given, 
and the contract for abutments and piers was awarded by 
the County Commissioners to Albert Blaisdell of Groveland, 
Mass. 


Work on construction was commenced early the follow- 
ing spring. The original design called for two abutments, 
one on each side of river, one land pier on west bank, and 
three piers in the river, the location of which was substan- 
tially as finally built. The river piers were designed to be 
built of granite on a timber cribbing, without a pile founda- 


tion. This cribbing was to be floated into position and sunk 
to the bed of the river, by loading with stones. 


The abutment on west side was completed, the one on 
east side commenced, and two of the timber cribs built and 
ready to float into position, when, for financial and other 
reasons, the contractor, early in October, stopped work. 
Many citizens of the Town lost considerable money, for 
materials furnished and labor performed. 


No further construction work was done until the follow- 
ing year. Early in the winter of 1873, soundings were made 
where the piers were to be located, understhe direction of 
Horace W. Ball, who was then County Engineer. Twenty- 
three feet of quicksand was found before a suitable founda- 
tion was reached. This, of course, caused a radical change 
to be made in the design of the piers. The design finally 
adopted was unique in pier construction. It consisted of 
two cast iron cylinders, six feet in diameter, one and one- 
quarter inches thick, made in sections about eight feet in 
length. <A cluster of twelve large spruce piles was driven to 
a solid bottom, cut off at mean high water, and thoroughly 
bolted together. The cast iron cylinder was then lowered 
into position. The space between the inside of the cylinder 
and the piling was then filled with cement concrete. Above 
mean high water level, where the piles were cut off, the cyl- 
inders are filled with granite masonry laid in cement. The 
ice breakers are built on a foundation made of oak piles 
driven to hard pan bottom, as close together as possible. A 
cluster of oak piles is also driven on the down stream side 
of each pier. All the piling are securely tied together, so 
that any pressure on the ice breakers will at once be carried 
to each of the other piles. This design secures maximum 
strength with minimum resistance to the flow of water in 
the stream. A large quantity of rubbling, reaching nearly 
to surface of the water, is placed around each pier. (Over) 
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THE TYNGSBOROUGH BRIDGE—Continued 


A large part of the stonework in the abutments that had 
been built during the summer of 1872, on account of poor 
construction, was taken down and _ rebuilt by Stevens & 
Cleveland, to whom the contract for masonry had been let. 


The piers and masonry were practically completed early 
in September. The National Bridge and Iron Company, 
who had the contract for the superstructure, commenced 
operations shortly after. Their first work was to build a 
temporary pile trestle between the piers, to support the iron 
work while the bridge was being erected. 


The trestle was nearly completed, and the first span of 
the iron work in position and almost ready for the remov- 
al of the false work on which it rested, when, on October 
20th, a rain set in, which was particularly heavy near the 
headwaters of the Merrimack. The water rose rapidly, and 
large quantities of lumber, logs, trees and other debris came 
down the river and lodged against the piling that had been 
driven between the piers. 


The pressure became so great, all the piling was Car- 
ried away during the night of October 21st, except that 
portion on which the first span of the bridge was resting. 
On the morning of October 22nd, the driftwood behind the 
standing portion extended nearly up to the old ferry. Early 
in the day, a boom was run from the shore to the second 
pier, and men stationed on the driftwood, with pike poles, 
to push the logs and trees that were still coming down the 
river, to the open channel beyond the first pier. 


A large number of men worked here all the forenoon. 
Shortly after one o’clck, they were relieved by a fresh crew 
of about fifteen men. They had been at work but little 
more than an hour, when the alarm was given that the 
“bridge was going.” A ladder, standing on the driftwood, 
which was compact enough so that men could safely walk 
over it, reached to the bridge near the middle of the span. 
The trestle had already moved several feet. Two of the 
inen went up the ladder and ran ashore. It was their only 
means of escape. Had they been a few seconds later, they 
would have gone down with the bridge. 


The driftwood immediately scattered. Some of the men 
who remained below clung to the boom, and were later re- 
moved by the ferryman, T. J. Orne, who did heroic service. 
Two floated down on the driftwood, and were removed from 
the river at the landing, that then existed under the rail- 
road, where the passenger station now stands. One climbed, 
in some unaccountable way, to the top of one of the cylin- 
ders in the first pier, and, after all others had been rescued, 
was removed in a boat by Ferryman Orne. Only three of 
the men, who participated in this exciting event, are now 
living in Town. 


By the latter part of the following November, the tem- 
porary piling had been driven, the first span of the bridge 
completed, and the second span erected and nearly ready 
for the removal of the temporary supports. The weather, 
since the middle of November, had been unusually cold. 
Ice in the river was from six to eight inches in thickness, 
and the snow fifteen inches or more in depth. On December 
3rd, a thaw set in. with a warm south wind and light rain. 
Such a large quantity of snow, melting so quickly on frozen 
ground, caused the river to rise to an unusual height for 
that season of the year. The ice broke up above Nashua 
on December 5th, and at Tyngsborough, on December 6th. 
The piling in the false work were cut off like pipe stems, and 
the second span was swept away, and carried on the ice 
to Tyng’s Island, a distance of more than one mile, before 
it sunk. It was taken from the river, sent to the Bridge 
Company’s shops for repairs, and returned. The third and 
fourth spans were erected without accidents or any unusual 
renee It was opened to the public travel early in the spring 
of 1874. 


These are some of the adverse conditions encountered 
during its construction. Even the elements seemed to have 
been in an unfriendly mood. 


Total length of bridge, 598 feet. 
Width, 20 feet. 
Total cost, $91,453.07. 


————— 
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To Dr. Charles Dutton more than to any other one per- 
son is due the credit fo creating public sentiment in favor 
of building the bridge, and o getting the act, calling for its 
construction, passed by the legislature. Mr. Jesse B. Butter- 
field was the first man to sign the petition. 


In 1893 it was found that the bridge needed strengthen- 
ing, so the steel over--head arches or portal braces were add- 
ed, to give the necessary support. 


The tremendous growth of automobile traffic and the 
resulting increase in strain was too much for a structure 
intended for ox-carts and chaises, so in 1915 the first shots 
were fired in the struggle for a new bridge. The zvollowing 
is reprinted from the Annual for 1916: 


It was in 1998 that a petition was presented to the 
County Commission, asking that a sidewalk be built; but 
nothing came of the petition. 


The matter lay fallow until 1915, when Dr. Lambert 
and others presented a petition to the legislature, asking 
that repairs or a reconstructed bridge be authorized. That 
was given leave to withdraw. Not to be shaken from their 
purpose, the same petitioners, in the spring of 1916, presented 
another petition, asking that the care of the bridge be 
transferred to the State Highway Commission. That peti- 
tion was reported upon adversely; but Representative A. W. 
Colburn, of Dracut, got the committee to adopt a_ resolu- 
tion, directing the County Commission to investigate and 
prepare plans for repairs, or for a new bridge. 


A hearing upon this resolve was held, July 2, 1916, which 
was attended by many people interested in the matter, in- 
cluding Levi 8S. Gould, chairman of the County Commission, 
President Robert F. Marden, of the Lowell Board of Trade, 
C. H. McIntire, Esq., counsel for Tyngsboro, W. D. Sohier, 
chairman of the State Highway Commission, James H, Dev- 
lin, Isq., counsel for the City of Boston, Dr. Lambert and 
others. 


There was a very general consensus of opinion that a 
new bridge was necessary, but both the County Commis- 
sion and the State Highway Commission avoided respon- 
sibility for the necessity, while counsel for the City of Bos- 
ton argued that Boston did not desire to be taxed for a bridge 
so remote from its interests. 


The resolve was finally passed by the legislature, with 
an appropriation of $2,000.00 for expenses, and a report 
from the County Commission is anticipated next month. 


Nothing is known of what the report will be: but since 
soundings have been made of the river bottom, there may 
be a suggestion of a new bridge. There is also the idea, 
based entirely upon rumor, that a four-foot sidewalk built 
on the outside of the bridge, may be advised. Such advice 
would simply make a very bad matter worse. 


While the report is in abeyance it will be brought to the 
minds of the many thousands, who cross that bridge in 
automobiles, how utterly inadequate it is for the pressure 
of such tremendous traffic; and townsfolk, who have occa- 
sion to cross the structure, on foot, will continue to do so 
with fear in their hearts. 


Tyngsboro bridge has outlasted its purpose as a Safe 
course for foot or vehicular travel; and to the most ordi- 
nary individuals it seems that as it connects two State High- 
ways, it should be under the supervision of the State High- 
way Commission. 


The sidewalk referred to was added in 1917 and has 
proved a boon to pedestrians, but has done little to relieve 
the strain on the bridge. The question of a new bridge has 
been in a state of more or less agitation ever sinee, until 
the past year it was condemned by state authorities as un- 
safe for any amount of heavy traffic. Guards have been 
on duty at both ends to regulate the speed and number of 
automobiles passing over it. 


If rumors are to be credited, the plans for the new bridge 
include many drastic changes in the centre of the town, 


which we hope will result in a more beautiful town as well 
as an attractive and up-to-date bridge. 


W. E. BARRY 


Agent for 
HUDSON COAL COMPANY 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Tel. 42 
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TYNGSBOROUGH PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


During the past year, the Parent-Teacher Association 
has presented some very interesting programs. 


A talk on “The Red Peril’, by Mr. Ralph S. Harlow was 
both interesting and instructive. Many people do not realize 
what a large percentage of fires are preventable, and how, 
with a little care, the destruction of life and property may 
be greatly reduced. 


The experiment of correlating the May meeting of the 
association with the school exhibition proved to be a great 
suecess. A spelling match by eighth grade pupils was an 
interesting feature of the entertainment. 


At the November meeting, Dr. Laura S. Dean gave a 
most valuable program on the development and care of the 
teeth, and their influence on the health. Her illustrations 
by means of models and charts added greatly to the interest 
of the occasion. Unfortunately, the attendance at this meet- 
ing was very small, and Dr. Dean has kindly consented to 
talk to us again at some future date. 


An illustrated lecture on Blackboard Drawing, by Myr. 
De Merritte A. Hiscoe of the State Normal School faculty at 
Lewell, with pianologs by Miss Marion Twomey, brought 
out the largest attendance, at the January meeting, that the 
pesociation has ever known. Mr. Hiscoe’s story of his 
little pal. and the development of Scotty’s picture, held the 
closest attention of the audience. His story without words 
to’d in the series of four humorous pictures, demonstrated 
another phase of the art. Beauty and color were com- 
bined in his final sketch of a scene at sunrise on the 
placid waters off the shore of Cape Cod. 


Through the generosity of the artist, this last scene 
and the picture of Scotty will hold a prominent place in 
the Winslow School. 


Other treats are in store for the future. Two dates 
to be kept in mind for this year, are March 13 and May 8, 
as interesting programs are to be provided for these meet- 
ings. Mrs. Frederick S. Beattie, President of the Lowell 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, will speak at the 
March meeting. Mrs. Beattie is a live wire and a strong 
premoter of the spirit of co-operation between the home 
and the school. In May, last year’s plan of the school exhi- 
bition, with a program by pupils of the upper grades, 
will be repeated. 


The work of the association may not appeal to all of 
the people all of the time, but it is sure to meet the needs 
of all of the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all of the time. 


The officers will be glad to give serious consideration 
to any suggestion you may make which will contribute to 
the success of this organization. 

(Cs inh, dak 


TYNGSBOROUGH GIRL SCOUTS 


Troop 1, Tyngsbrough Girl Scouts, has had a busy and 
profitable year with the loyal help of the Troop Committee, 
consisting of Mrs. Maude A. Queen, Mrs. Catherine Lam- 
bert, Mrs. Ethel M. Sherburne, Mrs. E. Maude Currier, 
Miss Grace Henderson, and Miss Mabel F. Parker. 

The patrols have been reorganized on the basis of 


school grades, and now have the follwing girls as their 
leaders: Virginia Allgrove, Flora Brown, Barbara Collier, 
Phyllis Currier, Madeline Dunning, and Ruth Wilkins, as- 
sisted by Second Lieutenants Margaret Davis and Frances 
Saville and Captain M. V. Pohek. It has become necessary 
to add a Brownie pack, as the troop itself now has more 
than fifty girls and with many of the younger girls anxious 
to join Miss Bessie Norris, assisted by Mrs. Edith Wilkins, 
the former leader, has undertaken that work. 


In order that the parents and friends of Tyngsborough 
Girl Scouts may become more familiar with the ideals for 
which Scouting stands, may we add to this brief account 
of our organization the official statement of our Scout prom- 
ise and laws? 

Upon my honor J will try 

To do my duty to God and my Country, 

To help other people at all times. 

To obey these Girl Scout laws. 

A Girl Scout’s honor is to be trusted. 

A Girl Scout is Loyal. 

A Girl Scout’s Duty is to be Useful and to Help Others. 

A Girl Scout is a Friend to All and a Sister to every 
other Girl Scout. 

A Girl Scout is Courteous. 

A Girl Scout is a Friend to Animals. 

A Girl Scout obeys Orders. 

A Girl Scout is Cheerful. 

A Girl Scout is Thrifty. 

A. Girl Scout is Clean in Thought, Word and Deed. 


S. WELDEN STEVENS 


Contractor 
and Builder 


NO. CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Tel. 7007-W 


BANCROFT FARM 


PURE MILK 
FROM TUBERCULIN TESTED HERD 
Tel. 7-12 TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


FIDLER’S 
A Good Place 


To Trade 
Lowell, Mass. 


Compliments of 


EARL GILSON 


POULTRY EGGS 


BRUSHES 


For Floor, Counter or Kitchen 


Poultry Wire, Window Screens and Wire, Glass, 
Galvanized Ware, Wheelbarrows, Rakes, Hoes, 
Shovels, Nails, Roofing Materials, Roof Cement, 
Small Tools,, etc. 


Frank G. W. McKittrick 


64 FLETCHER ST., LOWELL, MASS. 
Phone 3077 


HARDWARE 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation was held in the Tyngsborough Town Hall on Friday 
evening, November 8, 1929. About fifty members and friends 
were present. 


At 6.45 a delicious roast chicken supper was served 
under the direction of Mrs. Joseph Mitchell and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Gilson. The dining room was in charge of Mrs. Frank 
Sargent. whose ability in the art of decorating was appreci- 
ated by all. She was assisted by Mrs. Arthur Gilson, 


A short musical program was given by Miss Virginia 
Allgrove, violinist, accompanied by Mrs. H. E. Symonds, 
pianist. 


The business meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Coburn who appointed the following nomi- 
nating committee, to report later in the evening: Mr. H. E. 
Symonds, Mr. Wallace P. Butterfield and Mr, Raymond 
Sherburne. 


The reports of the clerk, treasurer, auditor and executive 
committee were each read and accepted. 


Mr. Charles E£. Haley, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, reported that the regular spring and fall clean-up 
days had been observed. The cement sidewalk on the Paw- 
tucket Boulevard had been extended. The Annual Fair was 
held in February. <A large blue spruce tree also some shrubs 
which Mr. Marshall F. Cummings secured from the ceme- 
tery commissioner of Nashua, for the Village Improvement 
Association, were set out in Riverside Park. Mr. Frank 
Sargent has faithfully watered and cared for them. The 
members of the association wish to extend thanks and ap- 
preciation to Mr. Cummings and Mr. Sargent for their inter- 
est in beautifying this part of the town. 


An ornamental metal fence is being erected around 
the park. The Boston & Maine railroad contributing fifty 
dollars toward cost of same. 


Mr. Adolph Ekstrom gave a report on membership. 


Mrs. Chester Queen suggested that the executive com- 
mittee be authorized to get the feeling of the town’s people 
regarding the location of the new Tyngsborough bridge as 
to beauty and usefulness. 


It was voted that the executive committee wait upon 
the trustees of the First Parish Church to find out if it 
would be possible to secure the lot of land adjoining River- 
side Park. 


The nominating committee made the following recom- 
mendations: President, Mr. Charles E. Haley; First Vice 
President, Mr. Roscoe C. Turner; Second Vice President, 
Mr. R.’B. Sherburne; Clerk and Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. H. C. Hodgman; Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Woodward; 
Auditor, Mr. W. P. Butterfield; Executive Committee for 
three years, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Woodward. 


The clerk was instructed to cast one ballot, thus elect- 
ing the above named officers. 


President Charles H. Coburn then introduced the speak- 
er of the evening, Rev. Thomas Kepler, of the Pawtucket 
Church, in Lowell, whose subject was “Germany After the 
War.” He spoke of the manners and customs of the people 
in all walks of life, also of conditions in general, as he 
found them while visiting in Germany for a year, 


A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Kepler for this 
most interesting talk. 


Voted to adjourn. 
Jennie R. K. Hodgman, Clerk. 
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Optician 
For Perfect Fitting Glasses 


143 MERRIMACK ST. LOWELL, MASS. 
Tel. 1798 


A FORWARD LOOK 


“Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s 
blood, and probably themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans: aim high in hope and work, remembering that a 
noble, logical diagram once recorded will be a living thing, 
asserting itself with ever growing insistency. Remember 
that our sons and grandsons are going to do things that 
would stagger us. Let your watchword be order and your 
beacon beauty.” Daniel H. Burnham. 


This quotation expressed the ideal of achievement of 
the Planning Board, recently elected by the town of Tyngs- 
borough. Their aim is to preserve and bring out the won- 
derful natural beauty with which our town has been en- 
dowed. They ask your co-operation in the guarding and 
developing of every lovely spot and every uplifting and in- 
spiring outlook which we have along the banks of our ma- 
jestie river and from our beautiful hill tops. 


People who have traveled thousands of miles tell us 
that there is no town that they have visited, with greater 
possibilities for beauty than Tyngsboro, and that there is 
no more lovely and refreshing view, for miles around, than 
the sweep of ‘Horseshoe Bend.” 


Let us appreciate this sacred trust of natural beauty in 
our care and guard it for the future to the best of our 
knowledge and ability, and let us feel it our duty as towns- 
people, to make the most of every opportunity to learn, 
from the experience of others, how we may best do this 
with wisdom and understanding, 


THE TIP-TOP 4H SEWING CLUB 


The Tip-Top 4-H Sewing Club was formed Oct. 29th, 
1929 with sixteen girls between the ages of ten and thir- 
teen years enrolled as members, Mrs. Charles Allgrove, lead- 
er. 


The club has had nine meetings, with an average at- 
tendance of twelve. We had one special meeting in Decem- 
ber, for the purpose of making Christmas gifts. During one 
of the regular meetings in that month the girls enjoyed a 
Christmas party. 


Most of the girls have made an apron. Several have 
made dress slips and household articles. We are hoping 
to have a number enroll for the coming Cotton School 
Dress Contest. 


Another contest that will be of value to any club mem- 
ber who wishes to avail themselves of it, is the Music Ap- 
preciation Contest that the Extension Service is sponsor- 
ing. It will be an opportunity to get acquainted with some 
of the best musie and to learn something of its composers. 


During the year we have had two visits from the As- 
sistant County Club Leader, Miss Elsie Mudgett. Fol- 
lowing are the names of the first year club members: Amelia 
Bergeron, Anna Pancroft, Lillian Langlois, Leona Sanford, 
Alice Gaudette, Juliette Gaudette, Ruby Wyman, Pearl 
Wyman. 


Second year club members: Dorothy Dunning, Helen 
Woodward, Grace Barton, Helen Bell, Elizabeth Keyes, 
Jessemine Allgrove, Harriette Dolan, Eleanor Sherburne. ~ 

T. M. A., Leader. 


MORSE & BEALS _ 
The Florists 


“Say It With Flowers” 


Flowers Delivered to All Parts of the 
United States and Canada 


Tel. 4400 


14 KEARNEY SQ. LOWELL, MASS. 
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TYNGSBORO MEN’S CLUB 


Organization 1929-39: John K. Whittier, President; 
Ralph Derby, Vice President; H. C. Hodgman, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Executive Committee: Frank G. W. McKit- 
trick, Marguerite V. Pohek, ex-officio. Auditor: Wallace 
FP. Butterfield. Program Committee: Ralph Derby, chair- 
man, Ralph S. Harlow, Albion C. Farrow. Supper Commit- 
tee: Chester Ff. K. Bancroft, chairman, Dr. Fred D. Lam- 
bert, Harold Goldthwait. 


The club is looking forward to a successful season and 
extends an invitation for new members to join us. Mem- 
bership fee, $1.09 per year. 


BIRD STUDY IN THE WINSLOW SCHOOL 


Nature study is a vital subject in the schools It is of 
great value to children because ite quickens their powers 
of observation and hearing. It enriches their lives by teach- 
ing them to see the beauty that surrounds them, thus add- 
ing vastly to their pleasures in life. Meanwhile their knowl- 
edge of the world of science is constantly growing. 


One of the best phases of nature for accomplishing 
these things is that of bird study, which is much empha- 
sized in our school. 


The Tyngsboro Grange, which started the work here 
and made Tyngsboro a pioneer town for birding in this 
district, continues each year to support the work. Many 
residents also gladly contribute to the fund, because they 
consider it such a benefit to the community. They are 
pleased for the young people to have the opportunity to learn 
the human values and importance of birds, and to know 
which have a high economic value. They realize that our 
bird life represents a public property protected by laws that 
are beginning to be respected and enforced. 


To stimulate the interest we suggest things for them to 
do that they will enjoy doing and that will increase the num- 
ber of feathered friends about their homes. Each year the 
fourth and fifth grade children try for a short list of birds 
which they have learned to identify. The sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades are required to obtain a longer list. 
To help make this possible, each of these grades is privi- 
leged, during school hours, to have one field walk super- 
vised by competent leaders. This provides a chance for 
the children to identify the birds as they see them, par- 
ticular attention being drawn to the field marks, such as 
spots of color or the type of flight. A contest for three 
prize essays is carried on annually—the best being used 
as a number on the graduation program. The children of 
all grades above the third are encouraged to make and 
put up bird houses. A prize is given for each house in 
which a family of birds has been raised during the spring 
season. All the children are given a change to join a Junior 
Audubon Club. Each member is expected to be kind to the 
birds and to protect them instead of persecuting them, 


The children of Tyngsboro have unusual opportunities 
for bird study because our town with its many ‘woods, 
the river, and its various ponds, furnishes an ideal haunt for 
such numerous vareties of birds. Then, too, the school 
committee has been greatly in favor of the project. In the 
third place we are very fortunate in haying among our resi- 
dents, people who have a knowledge of birds and who are 
willing to sacrifice time from their duties to sponsor the 
work. We should especially appreciate this, because they 
are doing free of charge for the children, that which com- 
mands a large salary in many places. Without the splen- 
did co-operation of our committee and friends our effort in 
this direction could not be such a success. Whatever opens 
up new doors to the development of life-long out-of-door 
interests that add a sparkle to the eye, or that may be wv 
safeguard against idleness and waste of time, has some 
sort of moral, intellectual and aesthetic worth. 
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4-H HANDICRAFT CLUB 


The “Poy Carpenters” meet every Wednesday after- 
noon at the Winslow School. The members have made foot- 
stools, bird houses, hall-trees, doorstops and a number of 
other small articles under the direction of Mr. Raymond Nor- 
ton and Carl Dunning. 


President Robert Lambert, Secretary, and News Re- 
porter Howard Sherburne, members, Carl Hayes, Shirley 
Wyman, Whitney Wyman, Walter Willett. 
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A LETTER TO FRIENDS 
Dear Comrades of Other Days: 


I have thought of you much since your letter of six 
months ago, and by this time I think I can answer your 
questions as to what we find to do in this country town, 
which you think seems “out in the woods” and so far away 
from the stirring scenes of our former home. Granted, 
there are thousands of trees in sight of our house, but the 
natural contour of the land is such that the evergreens and 
the fruit orchards make a beautiful picture, while the elms 
and maples, set out long ago by progressive citizens along 
our streets render this town very attractive. Our river, the 
Merrimack with its graceful curves and shining water is 
not excelled by any other. Harriet Prescott Spofford says, 
“The sun shines on the Merrimack, what more can Galilee 
give back?” 


The people receive new comers with great cordiality and 
Lefore we know it, we are interested in the many organiza- 
tions that provide entertainment and avenues of usefulness, 
so we are more than busy in the churches, the schools, the 
Grange, the Parent-Teacher’s meetings, the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Extension units, the Booklovers’ Club, the library with its 
inspiring atmosphere, etc. Surely there is never a dull hour 
here. 


Then our correspondence. Hearing from friends keeps 
us in touch with the world. Just now letters from Ger- 
many tell us of the gala New Year’s eve, crowds of people 
parading the sidewalks carrying balloons, wearing crazy 
hats or false faces and fantastic costumes, some throwing 
confetti and streamers. Torpedoes and pistols, colored lights 
and sparklers were much in evidence. It seemed much like 
Fourth of July. Christmas festivities are carried to great 
lengths. All employees are remembered generously. The 
Sunday services with appropriate exercises of tableaux, 
songs and beautiful decorations were followed the next day 
by a general celebration at the expense of the city of Berlin, 
when all children with parents are invited and each re- 
ceives a present and each German mother given a large 
cake. The American Sunday School prepared gifts for 
forty of the poorest German children who would not have 
other gifts, whose names were procured at city hall. Sight- 
seeing in Berlin included a visit to the ex-Kaiser’s palace, 
beautiful beyond escription. Thirty rooms were visited. 
Walls of satin brocade and silver ceilings with intricate 
vines and flowers of bright colors, floors inlaid with precious 
woods. One room with thousands of pearly shells and 
precious stones set into the walls, ceilings and pillars. The 
private dining room with silver walls and furniture, 


A letter from the mother of the Consul General to 
Korea whom we met on our ship the Japanese ‘Tenyo 
Maru” going to the Philippine Islands, says, “I can no more 
describe this consulate than if I had never seen it. The 
rooms are immense, drawing room, dining, music and 
library. I have a suite, my son also, sitting room, bedroom 
and bath, closets galore. 


We were invited to a Te Deum in the magnificent 
cathedral celebrating peace. On entering, the building was 
crowded with prostrate Koreans in white. We passed to the 
seats in front where three Bishops were officiating, Solemn 
it was! Thinking to play our national air the orchestra 
struck up “Way Down South in Dixie,” followed by “March- 
ing Thro’ Georgia.” Their spirit was good anyway. We 
go about in rickshaws. Quite unique! 


These and many others coming, give one the satis- 
faction of knowing how other parts of our world move. 
Surely our lives have fallen in pleasant places. We are 
about to have a fair and play for the benefit of the Village 
Improvement Society. Much has been done in the past, 
the cement sidewalks show money well spent. Still more 
will we see. A proportionate part will probably be spent on 
the east side of the bridge. Little did the only white man 
left in this town away back in 1675, Col. Tyng, imagine for 
an hour what a fine state of civilization this region would 
bring forth. Well friends come in the spring and see for 
yourselves how we are situated. Our new bridge will be 
well worth seeing. We'll give you a cordial greeting when 
you come. 

Yours sincerely, 
ee 


HARRY L. LITTLEHALE 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
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FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


The past year has been one of varied activity for the 
First Parish Church. 


In seeking together ‘the wide horizon’s grander view,” 
we have had in our monthly evening services men of such 
calibre as Professor Ralph Beatley of Harvard University, 
speaking on “The Religion of a Scientist’: Mr. Arthur Bart- 
lett, Administrative Vice-President of the Laymen’s League, 
on “The Church and the Community”; Dean William Wal- 
lace Fenn of Harvard Divinity School on “Have You Ex- 
perienced Religion’’?; Professor William Howell Reed of 
Tufts College in an illustrated address, ‘‘Beyond the Arctic 
Circle’; the Reverend Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice- 
President of the American Unitarian Association for our 
Christmas candleliznt services, speaking on “How Gracious 
is This Time’; and Professor Francis R. Christie of Mead- 
ville Theological School on “Religion in an Age of Science”. 
a series which we plan to continue with outstanding speak- 
ers representing the various fields of present-day knowledge. 


In the Women’s Alliance we have chosen as our broad 
theme for the year “What Religion Means to Me”, and are 
having some of the leaders of the various liberal groups 
bring to us their individual approaches to that common field 
of interest and aspiration. Thus far we have been privileg- 
ed to hear Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church; Mr. Arthur 
H. Perry, one of the outstanding members of the Society of 
Friends in New England; and the Reverend Minna Clarke 
Budlong, Field Secretary of the General Alliance of Unitar- 
jan Women. 


At a special parish meeting held in the church February 
10, 1930, a new constitution and by-laws were adopted, and 
this covenant of membership unanimously accepted: ‘In the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man’’,—thus uniting together un- 
der the old, original name of the First Parish of Tyngsbor- 
ough not only Universalists and Unitarians but all others 
who may wish to join with us in the spread of the liberal 
religious movement in our day. 


An Advisory Council has been formed to plan parish ac- 
tivities for the coming year,—the Council consisting of Mr. 
Roscoe C. Turner, Miss Ophelia Brown and Miss Jennie. J 
Bancroft of the Parish Committee; Mrs. Bertha M. Turner 
Clerk; Mrs. Fannie M. Woodward, President of the Alliance; 
Mrs. Winnifred Flagg Symonds, Director of Music, Mrs. 
Addie G. Perham and Mr. Wallace P. Butterfield, Delegates- 
at-Large; Mr. Chester F. K. Bancroft, Superintendent of 
the Sunday School; and Rev. Marguerite V. Pohek, minister 
of the parish. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE 
HOMEMAKERS’ SECTION 


The officers of Tyngsboro Center Unit were re-elected 
for this year with Mrs, Arthur Gilson and Mrs. Charles 
Coburn as leaders in the nutrition project, which lasts 
through February. 


The Wood’s Corner Unit joined the Center group this 
year and there has been much interest shown as an average 
attendance of twenty testifies. A new group has been 
formed in Mountain Rock district, with Mrs. Daisy Hart- 
ford and Mrs. Carrie Singleton as leaders. 


There is a ten-minute recreation period and ten minutes 
devoted to a subject of interest at each meeting. 


Meetings have been held in the kitchen of the Town 
Hall and the various recipes have been prepared and cooked 
where everyone could see just how it was done. Then each 
one has been given a really delicious lunch of the finished 
products. 


This has meant a great deal of work for the leaders 
which we have all appreciated very much, 


We were all sorry to lose Miss Billings as our home 
demonstration agent, but have been fortunate in having 
Miss Bernice Stillman to take her place. 


A child study group, under the guidance of Mrs. Ruth 
Morley, State Child Guidance Specialist of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, is having a series of five meetings at 
Westford. Two mothers from each group may attend. 


In March, April and May a Home Garden Project will 
be presented. In March, “Planning Your Garden,” in April, 
“Care of Your Garden” and in May, “Beautifying the Home 
Jrounds.” 


We hope to have many interested in this project and 
expect to see Tyngsboro a real garden spot this summer. 


Mrs. Chester Queen is our Homemaking Chairman again 
this year and Mrs. Fred Lambert has been appointed a 
trustee for County Aid to Agriculture. Mrs. Bertrand R. 
Currier is president of the Center Unit ,Mrs. James Wood- 
ward, vice-president and Mrs. Herbert C. Hodgman, secre- 
tary. 


Any of them will be glad to give any information de- 
sired about the work. 
BE. M. C. 


A. M. NELSON'S 
NEW STORE 


Good Place To Eat 


Home Made Candy and Ice Cream 
New Women’s Food Exchange 
Same Location 


68 MERRIMACK STREET LOWELL 


THE ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 


TYNGSBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic Boarding School for Girls conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame 


The Academy replaces the boarding department of Notre Dame Academy, Lowell. It com- 


prises Primary, Grammar and High School Classes with regular courses: 


College Preparatory, 


Classical and Commercial. The opportunities for outdoor sports are exceptional. 


The following departments are open to non-resident pupils: Music, art, elocution, instruction 


and practice in horseback riding. 


Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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THE BROOK 


Laughing, tumbling, happy brook, 
You have such a merry look, 

As your stones in sunbeams play 
Chase your twirling life away. 


All the long, warm, sun, days through 
We are sitting close by you, 
Mingling, as it were, our dreams, 

As your fun in chatter streams. 


Where are you, in winter, bound? 
Tucked in snow below the ground, 
How we miss your tattling gay, 
And your very winning way. 
Spring arrives and with it you 
Bubbling once again in view. 
Fleeing, babbling, ever sweet, 
Little brook, ’tis you, we greet. 


Constance Thompson, 
Class of 1931. 


TOURIST’S REST FILLING 
STATION 
Gulf Gasoline and Oil 


LUNCH, CANDY, CIGARS 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


A. R. BROWN 


Nashua State Road 
Tel. 12-13 


WOODWARD'S 


POULTRY, FRUIT, BERRY AND 
GLADIOLI FARM 


Cut Flowers for Decoration Furnished in 
All Colors 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Fresh Eggs, Broilers and Roasters 


Asparagus, Strawberries and Raspberries 
in Season 
Orders Booked for Canning Berries 
and Asparagus 


J. H. Woodward, Prop. 


Tyngsboro 


TROOP 1, TYNGSBORO BOY SCOUTS 


Troop 1, Boy Scouts of Tyngsboro meets every Monday 
evening in the Town Hall at seven o’clock. 


There are twenty registered scouts in the troop. 
Assistant Scoutmaster: 
Richard Lambert is at Annapolis. 
Jardine Davis is in New York at school. 
Duanne Young is at college in N. H. 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster: 


David Lambert is at Annapolis. Carl R. Dunning is now 
Assistant Scoutmaster. 


The Troop thanks the voters of the Town for the use 
of the Town Hall for their meetings. 


CARLOS. W. DUNNING, 
Scoutmaster. 


CARD OF THANKS 
Those in charge of this paper are indebted to many for 


articles written and time given. To them we wish to extend 
our appreciation and thanks. 


CHAIRMEN OF SALESTABLES 
Plants and Flowers Mrs. Enlo Perham 
Variety and Aprons Mrs. Mary Mitchell 
Candy Mrs. Gertrude Bell 
Fancy Work Mrs. Blanche Gilson 
Children’s Mrs. Raymond Sherburne 
Farmer’s Adolph Ekstrom 
Grabs Mrs. Fred L. Snow 
Decorations Miss Ellen Perham 


VITAL STATISTICS 


BIRTHS, 1929 


Feb. 1 Irene Antoinette Langlois 
Edward Adelard Langlois 
Marjorie Winifred Ledeau 


Feb. 5 Russell George Landry....Fred Edward Langley 
Mary Cunne Comneau 
Heb 25 J Cam” RUSSOMi seer ee tint. rs cheers ieheneh es Joseph W. Russon 


Flora R. Durant Russon 
Mar. 14 Douglass Burne Lorman...Gerald Emery Lorman 
Miriam Mae Burne Lorman 

Mar. 30 Richard Harold Keighley 
Charles Wallace Keighley 
Lillian Gladys Buttersworth Keighley 


(Continued on Page 14) 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


CAPITAL, $350,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFIT, $900,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes, Foreign Exchange, Letters of Credit 


and Travellers’ Checks 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Treasurer's Report of the Village Improvement Associ- 
ation for the year ending Nov. 8, 1929: 


Balance sonehand NOs OeLO os ments taser $333.46 
ReCeiIptss from Bbanid UGt mar ai ciietens haved tener. 19.57 
DU AS Peete, See Fn Sra. Sree Aa Aaa. > oldie 12.00: 
ANNUALS PADEr eas Cote et orlroledeiote reotene ts Serene 115.50 
Interest (On. Savines “A GGOUNT sree. or tale oe nines AW 
RGCSIPts ee rOM alts See eid ee ee RO 
XPensessote eda evs coe eee Cee ene ee 128.62 

INGt# ProceCds htc. cut lat ho huoree crates $248.58 


$736.23 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


Sullivan Bros. Printing V. I. A. Annuals....$111.70 
Expense. Of (BaANOuietg sc cseta a -Kolelsiebosies cere 37.06 
GiCCh chs) MBER.” eco ta eutiotts id acoso Gans oie 22.00 
Brown CGNnGe = dca WiArCwe On eee ie ies eee rene Me eal) 
Gement  Sidewalks'* osc terse 5 ce eee eee eiee oe 259.00: 
Moving and Setting Spruce Tree ............ 50.00 

$493.91 

Balancer ony han diein O99 5s5) L929 eaenenesie re eieeenenel $242.32 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES H. WOODWARD, Treasurer. 


TYNGSBORO GRANGE, No. 222 
What have we been doing this past year? 


On Jan. 8th, the officers were installed at which time 
a supper was served and the meeting was opened to the 
public. <A large delegation from neighboring Granges was 
present. 


In March, we observed neighbors’ night, Chelmsford 
Grange neighboring with us, and furnishing the entertain- 
ment, many visitors from other Granges, and a very nice 
supper was served. 


In April, a large class was initiated. 


June 11, Children’s Night was observed. The meeting 
was open to the public and a pleasing program for the 
children was given. 

The Annual Grange Fair took place Sept. 26th and 
was a grand success, Tyngsboro Grange taking first prize 
from the Middlesex North Agricultural Society. 


Another large class was taken in in October. 


At the meeting Dec. 31st, a Christmas social was held 
at which time all received a Christmas present. Games 
were played, and after welcoming in the New Year every- 
body went home happy. 

Chee He EL, 


The improved road conditions on the East side of the 
river are much appreciated by the residents of that sec- 
tion as well as by all motorists who have occasion to use 
them. 


With the co-operation of State and County and un- 
der the capable supervision of Highway Surveyor F,. H. 
Sargent, the town was able to complete the new road on 
Lakeview Avenue, from Coburn’s Corner through to John- 
son’s Corner during the past year. 


The entire route from Lowell to Nashua, N. H. is now 
in excellent condition, due to the fact that in addition to im- 
provements in our town, the adjoining town of Hudson, 
N. H., has done away with the dangerous curve at Ayers’ 
Pond and also completed the new road from there to the 
Massachusetts state line. * 


There were two serious fires in the Coburn Corner sec- 
tion during the past year. On May 5th the camp on Lake- 
view avenue belonging to James Lasua, of Lowell was 
burned to the ground. And on Noy. 19th the residence of 
George H. Davis, Jr., was completely destroyed. At this 
latter fire, Mr. Louis J. Shepard of Lowell in helping to 
fight the flames, was severely injured about the face and 
head as a result of the top being blown from an extin- 
guisher, 


Mr. Alfred B. Gregoire, a former taxpayer and resident 
of Coburn Road, passed away on Jan. 24th of this year at 
his home in Lowell. 


Compliments of 


GEORGE H. UPTON 
M. R. CUMMINGS 


Insurance of Every Description 


9 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL Tel. 2383-R 


—THE— 


ROBERTSON COMPANY 


New Drapery and Cretonne Department 
Complete Home Furnishers 


78-82 PRESCOTT ST. LOWELL 


HARRY L. LITTLEHALE 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


RAYMOND W. SHERBURNE 


ATTORNEY--AT-LAW 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


404 APPLETON BLDG. LOWELL, MASS. 
Tel, 2347 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 
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THE BOOK-LOVERS’ CLUB 


The second year of the Book-lovers Club hag proved to 
be one of varied interest. The work of last year was con- 
tinued in the study of John Galsworthy, considered the 
greatest English novelist and dramatist of the present day, 
and of Edith Wharton, one of our best American writers. 

The subject was then changed from fiction to some of 
the recent works of biography and for several months much 
reading was done in this line. The first meeting took up 
the “Life of President Hoover,’ by Will Irwin, and was fol- 
lowed by reviews of the “Intimate Papers of Colonel House” 
in four volumes. The latter work brought President Wil- 
son and the European war strongly before us and this was 
again emphasized in the next book reviewed, Hendrick’s 
“Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page.” A comparison of 
these two biographies called forth much discussion, The 
next meeting concluded this subject with the review of 
Roosevelt's life, by his sister, to which was added a paper 
on the League of Nations, a topic of allied interest. 

In the next period of study California was presented 
to us; in its natural history as seen and studied by several 
of our members who had lived there; in its history, with 
the discovery of gold; in its missions, including a life of 
Father Juniper Serra, their founder; in a glimpse at the 
Indian in the life of Ishie in Pope’s “Hunting With the 
Bow and Arrow,” and finally in a review of Helen Hunt 
Jackson's “Ramona” with its interest centering on the In- 
dian. 

At the completion of this topic the novel was again 
taken, for these books are the ones most of us read and 
about which we talk most. Hugh Walpole, the Englishman 
and the American, Joseph Hergesheimer, have each occu- 
pied a meeting when several of their works were reviewed. 

All those attending have at one time or another entered 
into the discussions and many varying opinions have been 
given which presented much of interest and have been stim- 
ulating to those present. 


The club is for all interested in books and it is hoped 
more will feel to come and listen if not to join in the talk, 
for such interchange of ideas helps us to the understand- 
ing of the worth while in books and to their choice, for much 
choice is needed in this day of mass production. 

IDG dah ash 


REBECCA RUSSELL BUTTERFIELD 


For four score years and more, Aunt Rebecca, as we are 
wont to think of her, dwelt among us. 

Refined, retiring and modest, her life was spent as quiet- 
lv and shyly as the birds and flowers she loved so well, 
bringing her into close harmony with the deep secrets of 
nature, while her solitude in later years inspired her with 
a spirituality found only in those of rare insight. 

Her delicacy and quaintness drew hosts of friends about 
her to cheer her “long the way,” and her last thoughts were 
of those same true friends who had brightened her hours. 

This winter as quietly as she had_ lived, she left us, 
calm, brave, trusting. 


Remember— 

We are never too busy to 
accommodate you in an emer- 
gency. 


SULLIVAN BROS., Printers 


“THE HOME OF SERVICE” 


238 Central Street Lowell, Mass. 


Ohe One 
and Only 


Exclusive Sportsman 


Supply Store of Lowell 


LULL & HARTFORD 


34 PRESCOTT STREET 


FRED L. SNOW 


Summer Camps to Rent 
Camp and Bungalow Lots For Sale 
TYNGSBORO, MASS. 


CHARLES E. HALEY 


CARPENTER AND BUILDER 


Jobbing, Repairing and Building of All Kinds 
Neatly and Promptly Done 


PAWTUCKKET BLVD. TYNGSBORO 


Telephone 21-12 


BAKEWELL’S TIRE SHOP 


CROSSLEY RADIO VULCANIZING 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


51-55 JOHN ST. LOWELL, MASS. 
Phone 7354 
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A Few Views of Beautiful Tyngsboro near the Academy of Notre Dame 
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ee ee, 


REVISITED 
Sing soft, sing low, O storied river, 
Under thy banks of laurel bloom; 
Softly and sweet, as the hour beseemeth, 
Sine us the songs of peace and home, 


Bring us the aris of hills and forests, 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine, 
Give us a waft of the north-wind laden 
With the sweefprier odors and breath of kine! 


Sing on! bring down, O fruitful river, 
The joy of the hills to the waiting sea; 
The wealth of the vales, the pomp of mountains, 
The breath of the woodlands, bear with thee. 
—Whittier. 


THE BEND OF THE MERRIMACK 
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V. LA. Annual Fair 


TOWN HALL, TYNGSBOROUGH 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS 


FEBRUARY, 27th and 28th 1930 


‘e 


“Between the Acts” 


CHARACTERS 
“Dick’’ Comfort, married, yet single Eugene J. Mansfield 
George Merrigale, an unfriendly friend Harry W. Coles 
Alexander Meander, Dick’s Uncle Perley Knight 
Harris, Dick’s man servant Charles Currier 
Mrs. Clementina Meander, Dick’s aunt Edith Wilkins 
Edith Comfort, Dick’s wife Bernice Sherburne 
Sally, Mrs. Meander’s maid | Dorothy McLoon 


Scene—Living room in the Comforts’ apartment. 
Acts 1 and 2. Morning. 


Act 3. Afternoon. 


Music by Knowlton’s Vagabonds 


BARLOW'’S MARKET 
Quality and Service 


JOHN STREET Telephones 4240—4241 LOWELL, MASS. 
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ERVIN E. SMITH COMPANY 


LOWELL’S LARGEST 
HARDWARE STORE 


Paints, Tools, Radios, Agricultural Implements 
THE COLEMAN GASOLINE STOVES 
Sunbeam Pipeless Furnaces 
20-26 MARKET STREET 


WILLIAM T. DAVIS 


Local Agent 
RAWLEIGH’S GOOD HEALTH PRODUCTS 


Middlesex Road Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Tel. Lowell 2576-W 


F. H. SARGENT 


Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Dealer in Coal and Ice 


Contractor 
Tel. 21-4 


THE BLAKE FUNERAL 
HOME 


Westford, at Stevens St. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


WE FIT 
Elastic Hose, Trusses, Anklets, Knee Caps 
Belts—Kidney, Reducing, Abdominal 
and Maternity 
Private fitting room, men and women fitters. 


HOWARD 


Apothecary 
223 CENTRAL STREET 


SHERBURNE BROTHERS 


Dealers in 


LUMBER AND WOOD 


Also Manufacturers of 


Pure Cider and Cider Vinegar 


Telephone Tyngsboro 538-3 
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VITAL STATISTICS—Continued INOva Zou. Georvertenty (Wilson. 76 cmnne mies 82 By ey 
; Nov. 26. (Rebecca, ik. Butterfield’ 2c. tyes a 86 6 
Continued from Page 7) : 
. a Now. is JyRHeodores Wis eMiarinel ye. Giarrs uke oie nie cole 63 2 
Mar. 31 John Augustas Reed ...... Mendall Augustas Reed Dec. 19° Gardner Lyman Sherburne .......-.. 5 6 
Mary D. Brossard Reed IDSes 24 a Hy etapa IM eee DUIV CCHS cc caeyercusns ere cnet use reruns 66 8 2 
ADI b> seANLHONy PE UCCIan cei © ire pein Philip F. Puccia IDO, WAY Wh elateys (Oso tah” ear ao > an ogo Oar 44 19 9 
Sylvia M. Puccia 
June 13 === 
95 rlvia May §& “bur \ Ab Pl + NYT AT ‘ 7h a 
pa aal  Eae  Ma ac mil ares ty al J OB py Ve Sa HOME LIFE IN TYNGSBORO 100 YEARS 
Mabel Jean Collier Sherburne (Reprinted from The V. I. A. Annual of 1904) 
July 5 UrbamnOwiG@z wwe cine cisten st. John Urbanowicz ; ted 
Jenne Zuzlewska Urban Mr. Editor: 
July 5 Bradley Owen Marinel ... Leslie Valentine Marinel Tt was with sorrow that T learned of the death of Mrs. 
Mary Agnes Smith Marinel Harriet Butterfield Littlehale, on the 7th of January, and as 
July 23 Barbara Louise Knight......... Perley E. Knight vcu have asked me for an article for the V. I. A. Annual ai 
Bertha M. Stanley Knight thoveght it might be interesting to give your readers a bit 
= nay Gee ae “aire ts, of the home life of a hundred years ago, as it was given me 
peiae nore te ane ead by Mrs. Littlehale herself in a paper written at my request 
ae : : ; a few vears ago. She was 93 years old when she wrote it 
Aug. 13 Thelma Dolan ................ eo Unc John Dolan and in her note accompanying the manuscript she says. 
Hilda Peterson Dolan “TJ have written of things I have seen and know and of 
Aug. 24 Rudolph Raymond Snay <2... 0.0.44 < Prosper Snay what I remember. T sew. write, read, embroider and thread 
Mary Jane Croteau Snav my needle without spectacles.” 
is as re *riscille ‘or oh § Bees Foes hs a A if = “; : ° 
Sept. 29 “Ruth Priscilla oy Ea as does She was born on Easter Sunday, April 13, 1800, and has 
: ee ee : a ; lived in three centuries. 
Oct. 8 Yvette Marie Beaudoin ....J. E. Georges Beaudoin ae 
Lena M. L. Morin Beaudoin “About the year 1800 Tyngsboro was a very flourishing 
Oct. 14 Eleanor May Delis’e........ Ralvh Fugene Delisle place. There were two and a part of the time three oe 
Irma Eleanor Muzzey Delisle that kept all kinds of goods, a tavern, a tailor, a carpenter, 
Oct. 26 Ber sern Navol ae cooper, wheelwright. hatter, harnessmaker, saddler, two 
eats Oe oa Ror cinett ae ele pee shoemakers and a blacksmith’s shop; a grist, carding and 
Antoinette Langlois Bergeron two saw mills. a tan house. bark mill, tan yard and currier’s 
Oct. +31) Victor Robert Boucher) ac... os. Jozeph Boucher shop and a whip shop. Bricks were made at Brick Hill 
Edith Blaine Boucher near John Parham’s house and at Tyng’s Pond, and potash 
Nov> We@Marys Gervais... cic rtteuitets nore sits Arthur Gervais at Potash Hill and at Potash Brook near Peter Littlehale’s, 
Rose Barlow Gervais There was one meeting ee ae sage es Lees all ia 
Jec 2 aris ital Gahan: 2 ane vear round with a man teacher, and schools kept arounc 
DOG Ae at EL ae Maria ae ee the town for vounger scholars. The veople were mostly 
i . ALS Sneha farmers and some owned slaves to do their farm work, but 
Dec. 16 James Gray Harlow .......... .» Ralph S. Harlow most of the farmers hired their help. My father owned a 
Olive Michael Harlow Jarge farm that extended from Mud Pond to the Merrimack 
Dec. 16 Harold Russell Jordan ...... James Elmer Jordan River. He had a large family and we children enjoyed our 
Eva Florence Fuller Jordan home. He kept two yoke of oxen and a horse, cows, sheep, 
hogs and hens. We made our own butter, cheese and cloth- 
ing. Ovr wool was taken to the carding mill pinned up 
- ate ; in blankets. with thorns for pins. The miller would ecard it 
MARRIAGES, 1929 into rolls, pin them up in the blankets again and send 
- <e ae ; i them home, where we would spin and knit into stockings or 
Jan. 5 Wilfred E. Lampson and Fulareth A. Fisher. weave into clothing for winter use. We used cotton, spun 
Feb. 10 Alton T. Read and Sylvia Alice Potter. and woven at home for summer. We raised our own corn, 
Feb. 12 Walter T. Perham and Alice M. Tucker. potatoes and rye. All raised large fields OLp Gy Coal have 
Feb 26 Walter R. Sullivan and Ruth Maude Currier seen eight men reaping in one field. We killed our beef, 
Pies) OS : oN ; Goldi ag Fa perk, mutton and poultry for our home use. The beef hides 
May 7 Raymond E. Whitcomb and Go ve HE. Johnson. father would carry to the tanner’s, to have tanned and 
July 29 Chester J. Allgrove and Elsie Davis. dvessed for onr own use. It took seven vears to tan the 
Aug. 8 Charles L. Severence and Inna G. Watson, beef aap rote ee the east side of the river, 
‘ . i ne near the Haske utterfield house. It was built with a large 
y 2 t & re "oO. . s > . . 
Oct..12 Syeper Moore and Dorothy S a st mal chimney and had large fireplaces in it; andirons to lay the 
Nov. 18 Warren F. Metcalf and Leone C. Charest. large back and smaller foresticks on: crane with its row of 
Nov. 28 Arthur Schuyler Huff and Eunice M. Blanchette. hooks and trammels; a gridiron, snider, bake kettle and 
Dee. 7 Herbert Austin Grimes and Elizabeth Emily Willett. ey, for ey agraae hig Jae ee the oe oven eee 
ee eee. pecs 5 pan before the fire; the large brick oven for general baking 
Dec. 14. Charles Brooks and Marianne Chapman. davs. Our meals were taken up on pewter platters: we 
ate from pewter plates and took our pudding and milk out 
of pewter porringers with pewter spoons. There was very 
EATHS little earthen ware for table use. We had mugs and pitch- 
DEz b ers to drink from at the table and passed them around, 
Our milk and water pails, noggins and piggins were 
xe, SEY made from whitewood, (basswood), no tin pails or dippers. 
od Nace $2 : 7 : 
Jane li Bugene Al Plage 1% gin ee gh! : 3 For brooms we used peeled birch and ash with sweet 
Jan. 20 Theresa Anita Corriveau ...-+--+++-+5 — 5 1 fern, etc. 
é 2 ‘harles eR OD Dine tee Cerrar aces tos 65 — 19 
yen a reine oe ee eS 69 9 30 Our floors were washed and scoured and then sanded 
Jan, 29 Annette Maria Sherburne .........-.- : C with sand brought from Tyng’s Pond. 
Feb. 18 John BB. Reed) sais. seme mies 60 10 : mae ; : fy : : 
x 18. Charleat Al WW OPGPBLer mineneEr ion ne ones 53 Ga 1G m wash days we hung our clothes on bushes an¢ 
Feb. 26 Charles 4 Sh Shae 8 fences, and drew our stockings on stakes. No clothes line 
Mar. 30 Mary A. Farley ....5..-+.:2+5:ss+-:. : or pins. 
May 2 Mary Loranger 22... 3.5. arn eee 70 The licht tall 1 lighted i 
ay 2 east 3 i Shee ee ee 69 elt. ot ye lights were tallow candles, lightec by blowing a 
es de eget ea ee ain KQ coal at the fireplace; no matches. If any one travelling 
July 15 Joseph Bourdron ........++++eeeeeees Ok wished to light his pipe he came into the house and asked 
July ds, | Bhoebamk COD Utne Wamnert ttn crt): 62 permission to do so at the fireplace. The fire brands were 
Api 2) ‘Charles? We Davise 9: aera) eames « 84 4.21 buried at night in the ashes. 
Aug..13. James, E Murray << asngek ype me - ae The cellars were two small ones; one for vegetables and 
Aug. 13 John M. Whitaker ................-. 50 the other for butter and milk. The apples and potatoes to 
Sept. 28 Georgianna, K. Holpe yess eeeecine « 81 ab be kept until Spring were buried in a hole dug in a hill- 
Oct. 19 Bradley Owen Marinel ............-- 9 14 side, lined with straw and covered with boards and dirt. 
Oct. 20 Arthur D, Proctor «..crs.6 ss os eeisiee 72 2 For clothing the men wore woolen breeches with long 
Nov. 7 Nellie Louise Newman .............. 63 3 (i stockings and knee and shoe buckles, Scotch plaids and 
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surtouts, tall hats (no caps known) and cow hide shoes 
with leather leggins tied with leather thongs, boots were 
only known later. When the leather came home from the 
tanners we would either go to the shoemaker and have our 
feet measured and our shoes made, or he would bring his 
kit to the house and make what shoes were needed for the 
whole family. These shoes would last us two or three 
winters (we went barefooted in the summer) and when 
outgrown would be handed down. 


The women had woolen and cotton dresses woven at 
home, Scotch plaid cloaks, pelisses, mantles and Van Dykes, 
muffs and tippets, calf skin, kid or morocco shoes. 


The children wore cowhide shoes with thick soles, rub- 
bers were unknown. We fastened our clothes with pins, 
strings and tape or snaps. The wristbands fastened with 
buttons on an oval ring. After hooks and eyes came in we 
used those. The first hook and eye I ever saw was in 1814. 
A woman came to our house from Charlestown, who had 
one that was silver washed, and cost four cents. She gave 
it to me when she went home. 


I commenced going to school in 1806 in a school house 
that stood near Haskell Butterfield’s house. We had six 
weeks in summer taught by a woman. If she was a good 
teacher the neighbors would subscribe and have six weeks 
more. In winter we had a man teacher and eight weeks of 
school. The school-house was so poor that sometimes the 
neighbors would let them have a room in their house to 
teach in. We bought our paper and made our own writing 
book, made our ink, a rule and a piece of lead called a 
“pnlum.” The teacher made our pens of a goosequill. Ev- 
ery family that sent children to school would ask the teach- 
er and older scholars to tea, 


I had four brothers and four sisters. I was in the mid- 
dle and went to school with them all. There were over 
thirty scholars when I went. The school was governed by 
whip and rule. 


The scholars would make their manners going in and 
out of school. If we met a person on the road we would 
do the same. When any one visited the school we would all 
rise when they came in. While out of doors to play and 
anyone went by we would stand on the bank, each side of 
the road, and make our manners, and the passer would make 
his. My father always took off his hat as he passed 
through. 


The men teachers received from eight to twelve dollars 
per month and the women one dollar per week for teaching. 


Farm help was paid about the same for men, but when 
we went out doing house work we got fifty cents per week 
and worked all day. This was usually in cheese making 
time. Before I got done going out we got seventy-five cents 
per week and for taking care of the sick one dollar per 
week. When I went out spinning I got fifty-eight cents per 
week and spun six skeins for a day’s work. (A skein is seven 
knots of forty threads each—a thread being once around the 
reel, which is about two yards. A skein is 560 yards. To 
spin this she had to walk about twice the distance by the 
side of the wheel, almost four miles a day, and work for 
nine and one-half cents a day.) 


We did not write many letters for postage was too dear. 
For short distances it was five cents; nine from Boston; ten 
from Maine; eighteen from Illinois. We paid the post- 
master when we got the letter. 


We did not visit much except relatives outside of the 
district, and the most of the visiting was done in the win- 
ter. The older people went on horseback or on sleighs, and 
the young ones walked. The first Irishman I ever saw was 
in 1808. His name was Thomas Harvey. He bought a farm 
joining my father’s. He had a yankee woman for a house- 
keeper. They were good neighbors and lived in an old 
house where Haskell Butterfield’s house is. There were no 
more in Tyngsboro until after the mills started in Lowell. 
Below our house in Dracut on the river bank near Tim 
Coburn’s house was a fish place. The men would take a 
sein in the boat, row across the river rolling it out of the 
boat, then row up the river and back to the shore and haul 
it in filled with shad. Sometimes there would be salmon 
in it. 

The last Wednesday in May was the old election day and 
we always went down to see them haul in the sein. At 
Pawtucket Falls they caught eels with a scoop net. 


I saw Pawtucket Bridge the first time in 1812. It was 
four miles from home. 


In 1811 the Turnpike was built and a toll house was 
built opposite the Island where the gate tender lived. Toll 
was paid for 15 or 20 years. 


My Uncle Richardson tended the ferry where the Cen- 
tral bridge is in Lowell. The boat was pulled across by a 


chain. After the bridge was built the boat was sent up to 
Tyngsboro Ferry. 


f In 1813 I crossed the river the 21st day of March on the 
ice in a sleigh with my father. We went to visit my Aunt 
Hodgman in Concord. He left me there and came home, 
When he got back the ice was running in the river. While 
I was there she gave me a pitcher to fetch her some water. 
She pointed where the well was. I went there but couldn’t 
find it, so asked some children where the well was. It was 
a pump and I had never seen one, so they pumped the water 
for me. My aunt had a carpet on her parlor floor, the first 
I ever saw. 


In 1812 Joseph Queen brought a monkey from Boston 
to his sister. This was the first one ever in Tyngsboro. 
Folks came miles to see him. She kept him a vear or two 
and sold him to a tin pedler. 7 


The first papered room I ever saw was at my Aunt 
Bloods in Carlisle. 


; During the summer of 1813 Wicassee Locks were built 
in the Island Brook. <A bridge was built across the brook 
the same year. It was carried away by a freshet. 


In 1814 boating began from Charlestown, Mass., to Con- 
cord. N: H. They. carried goods on flat bottomed boats poled 
by three men. In high water they had four men to pole. 


A boarding house was built on the island for the lock 
tender. In 1815 the boats were towed up the river by a steam 
boat, built by John Sullivan of Boston. The stage from 
pt an N. H., to Boston passed through the town every 
day. ; 


} I remember a number of the Revolutionary soldiers and 
a few slaves. I remember three wars, 1812, 1847 and 1861. 
(Later she knew of the Spanish war.) 


In 1816 the road from Flint’s Corner to town was built. 
In 1818 from the river road to Tyng’s pond. 


In 1821 the first elephant that came to town was put up 
over night at the tavern at the bend. 


In 1823 I went to Boston in a “shay” and saw the Com- 
mon. It was fenced around with a board and rail fence. 
The first wagon I ever saw was in 1816 and I did not see 
another for a number of years. 


J. F. BANCROFT. 
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